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I took part with others to change this 
tariff. The American Free Art League 
was organized in 1905. It labored in 
vain for nearly four years. 

The cause of "free art" had almost 
universal support from our educative peo- 
ple and from the intelligent press North, 
South, East and West. It was not until 
the passing of the Payne-Aldrich Act in 
1909 that we secured any relief and that 
was only in a degree. Pictures and stat- 
ues less than twenty years old still car- 
ried the old duty. Antiquities over one 
hundred years old became free. 

When the new tariff was under con- 
sideration during the past few months, 
there seemed to those of us who had been 
following the situation in the interest of 
our art museums no need for further 
action, except if possible to remove the 
duty on pictures and statuary less than 
twenty years old. 

The Tariff Bill as reported by the 
House did this. It also continued the 
free importation of antiquities over one 
hundred years old. 

To our consternation and amazement 
the Democratic caucus of the Senate in- 
creased the duty on pictures and statu- 
ary to twenty-five per cent and increased 
the age limit to fifty years. Still worse 
and still more inconceivably, when the 
Senate bill was reported the clause 
making antiquities over one hundred 
years old free was stricken out and the 
Greek vase and Roman candelabra, as 
well as all other objects of art, were 
taxed according to material. 

Fortunately for the cause of American 
art museums, as those of us who have 
read the papers recently know, free art 
won out in the Conference Committee, 
thanks largely to the broadmindedness 
of Mr. Underwood, but it came near to 
being a defeat. 

Therefore, it is plain that a great part 
of the American people and a great 
many of our public men who direct na- 
tional and State affairs still have to be 
convinced that art at the present time is 
not merely the luxury of the rich, but 
is an essential factor in the education 
of every American, old or young, poor or 
rich. For only by such education (and 



our art galleries are an essential part of 
our educational system) can we Ameri- 
cans come into our heritage of enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful in art and of profit, 
even if it be merely profit expressed in 
base coin, from the production of artistic 
objects. 

Therefore all of us who are interested 
in the spread of art education, be it for 
one of the greatest pleasures of living 
or for gainful production, welcome the 
advent of every new art gallery and wel- 
come the formation of every new circle 
gathered in the interest of art. 

Example is, fortunately, catching, and 
Mrs. Watson by her gift has not only es- 
tablished the art center of Rochester on 
an enduring basis, but has encouraged 
the establishment of like centers else- 
where. We may therefore confidently 
look forward to the time when every im- 
portant city in our country will have its 
art gallery, and when every judge on the 
bench and every Senator at Washington 
will realize that art collections fulfill one 
of the highest educational purposes, and 
should be encouraged by every means in 
their power. 



THE MURAL PAINTERS' 
EXHIBITION IN ST. LOUIS 

As bearing testimony to the value of 
the exhibitions sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts the following extract 
published in the Annual Report of the 
St. Louis Public Library is significant: 
"The Library has become a member of 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
has displayed five of its exhibitions dur- 
ing the year. That of American mural 
paintings has attracted the most atten- 
tion, having been seen by three thousand 
persons or more — many of them archi- 
tects, decorators, stained-glass designers 
and students." * * * As a result of 
these exhibitions (those sent out by the 
American Federation of Arts and others 
arranged under local direction) many 
people are using the Library who never 
used it before, and the number of books 
used in the room (Art Department) is 
decidedly increased. 



